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was inconceivable that the devil would accept a sinless ransom; this
would be payment without an equivalent. It was necessary therefore that
he should enter into the bargain without certainty of the true nature of
the offering from which he expected to obtain compensation, and in the
hope that Christ was a man liable to succumb to temptation to sin. The
Incarnation was thus designed to deceive him and keep him in suspense,
and of this successful deception the death of Christ was the climax. This
once achieved, the work of redemption was completed; when once the
devil witnessed the triumph of Christ over death, he knew himself de-
frauded where he had expected to get the full advantage of the transaction.
Grotesquely inconsistent with the righteousness of God as this theory
seems, it won acceptance; it was at least reasonable to suppose that the
arch-deceiver could be conquered only by the use of weapons similar to
his own. Augustine, never wholly freed from the notion of the dualism
of good and evil which his early Manichaeanism had left behind, repre-
sented the devil as caught in a mouse-trap; Gregory, who enriched the
idea with much detailed and imaginative treatment, likened the Incarna-
tion to a hook baited for Behemoth, who, seeking to devour the humanity
of Christ, was pierced by the sharp point of His divinity. If all writers
did not indulge in such images, yet the general view of the sacrifice of
Christ was that it was a ransom paid by God to the arch-enemy.

From another point of view, however, the righteousness of God was
regarded independently of His will to win back sinful man to Himself.
By falling into sin, when, in his paradisal condition, he still possessed
the power to refrain from sin, man had offended God and provoked His
wrath; and, though God in His love was willing to restore him to favour,
yet His justice required satisfaction, a payment of an adequate penalty.
This idea, founded upon a legal conception of justice, alternates in
Gregory's writings with the ransom-theory; fostered by the penitential
system of the Church, it eventually superseded it.  The sin of man was
so great that man himself could pay no satisfaction which could meet the
case. Therefore, in perfect union with the will of the Father, the Son
became man and gave Himself as the sinless offering.  But the develop-
ment of this theory left room for the question whether it was by this
means alone that satisfaction could have been found, although no other
act could have proved more signally the union of mercy with justice in
the Divine mind.

Until Anselm, in the treatise Cur Deus Homo?, produced the argument
which profoundly affected the theology of the Incarnation for centuries
after his day, it was generally held that God, in His omnipotence, might
have chosen some other means for the redemption of the world. Anselm
set out to prove, in the form of a dialogue between himself and a pupil,
the necessity of the assumption of human nature by God Himself for this
purpose. In themselves, the analogy between the entry of death into the
world through man's disobedience and the restoration of life by the